THE    MEMOIRS    OF
set to work to divide the place into three compartments, one
of which was to serve as a combination of store and living-
room, and the other two as bedrooms, one for the three
castaways and the other for Rashleigh and his djins. The
partitions were made of lengths of sails, the walls of rock
being covered with the same material.
The two ladies remained in a state bordering on torpor
during their first few days ashore, lacking the strength to
speak or to help themselves in any way; but, by the time
Rashleigh had completed his house-building, they had
revived sufficiently to be able to express their thanks to
him for all that they owed him. The child recuperated more
quickly and was now running about: he was seven years
of age and very small for his years. The mother told him
that the ill-fated vessel was named the Tribune^ which had
brought convicts from England, and had then been bound,
in ballast, for Calcutta, whither she had been going with her
sister and child, to join her husband, a Captain Marby.
The ladies had lost exact count of time, but it had been,
they thought, ten days before Rashleigh arrived that the
Tribune had struck the reef. It had been blowing only
moderately at the time, said Mrs. Marby, but the impact
of the crash had jammed the door of the sleeping-berth in
which they had been lying half dead with sea-sickness.
They had heard someone come and try to open the door,
and soon after the sounds of the crew taking to the boats.
Distracted with fear, the unfortunate women struggled until
their strength was spent in futile efforts to force the door,
and had at last given up in despair and lain down to die.
Rashleigh, listening to their account of what had happened,
and recalling the four corpses he had found lashed to the
top, concluded that hardship and famine had made their
memories uncertain, and that the callous desertion of the